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The Excavations at Babylon. By Robert Koldewey. Translated by 
Agnes S. Johns, xix and 335 pp. Ills., index. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1914. $5.25. 9%x6%. 

This volume contains the official record of the German excavations at 
Babylon from 1889 to the date of writing. 

In these mounds as elsewhere in Mesopotamia the accumulated strata in- 
dicate successive dynastic occupations. Thus in Merkes, the mound which 
probably covers the residential and business section of the city, the upper 
strata represent the Grasco-Parthian periods, those lower down, the Persian, 
Neo-Babylonian, Assyrian, and Babylonian. The lowest accessible stratum 
contained tablets of the immediate successors of Hammurabi (2250 B. C). 
Below this the water level stopped further progress, so that it was impossible 
to reach either virgin soil or a remote antiquity as at Nippur and Bismya. 

The most important structures so far uncovered belong to the restoration 
of the city under the Neo-Babylonian kings. In the Tcasr or "acropolis" 
these are the Procession Street of Marduk, the Ishtar Gate, to which it forms 
the approach, the Temple of Emach, and the great Southern Citadel. Here 
also is the palace which Nebuchadnezzar describes in the Grotefend cylinder as 
the seat of his government, containing three large courts and the throne 
room — the probable scene of Belshazzar's feast! Another section of this 
palace from certain peculiarities of structure which correspond with descrip- 
tions of Berosus and Diodorus, Koldewey has identified with the hanging 
gardens. 

South of the Tcasr, lies the peribolos of Etemananki, containing the sacred 
treasuries, the priests' quarters, and the tower or eiggurat. The latter had 
been previously destroyed by brick-robbers. Close by is the Esagila, the tem- 
ple of Marduk, the patron of Babylon. Its plan is similar to that of Emach, 
with the addition of cellm for other gods. Excavations here are still incom- 
plete. In front of this temple group are the remains of the bridge across 
the Euphrates described by Nebuchadnezzar in the Eulla cylinder. Seven 
boat-shaped piers are left. 

In the light thrown upon Babylonian architecture and in the identification 
of buildings already known by reference in contemporary inscriptions, the value 
of these excavations is exceedingly great. The usual variety of pottery, metal 
and glass objects, terra-cpttas, and coffins were found, but nothing of new or 
unusual interest, nor have the tablets as here recorded yielded anything of 
especial literary merit. 

The plates and illustrations are excellent, and the style clear and readable. 

Ellen Set on Ogden. 

Mesopotamian Archaeology. An Introduction to the Archaeology of 
Babylonia and Assyria. By Percy S. P. Handcock. xvi and 423 pp. 
Ills., index. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1912. $3.50. 9x6. 
The present book offers scholars a welcome resume of what has been ac- 
complished in the field of Babylonian research since its inception in 1811. 
The author's knowledge of his subject is exact and accurate and his handling 
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